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IN  APPRECIATION 

by   THEODORE  J.  BURKE 


Of  many  a  man  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighty-eight  it  is  our  wont  to  say,  "his  day 
is  past". 

To  August  A.  Klein,  M.  D.,  who  on  Janu- 
ary 9th  celebrated  his  88th  birthday  we  can 
point  with  justifiable  pride  to  a  man  who  in 
the  mellow  period  of  his  life  can  realize  with 
complete  satisfaction,  that  the  particular 
branch  of  science,  to  which  with  unselfish 
devotion  and  personal  sacrifice  he  dedicated 
his  life,  is  now  gaining  the  prominence  and 
respected  position  which  his  foresight  visu- 
alized. 


To  eulogize  his  research  work  and  teach- 
ings is  unnecessary,  as  the  profession  of  Op- 
tometry as  practiced  today,  is  a  monument 
to  their  soundness.  This  phase  of  his  work 
is  known  to  the  world. 

The  Dr.  Klein  of  whom  his  associates, 
graduates  and  students  like  to  think,  is  Dr. 
Klein,  friend  and  advisor.  One  to  whom 
those  who  have  experienced  a  modicum  of 
success  in  life,  could  approach  and  again 
learn  the  lesson  of  humbleness  and  sincerity, 
or  those  to  whom  fortune  has  not  been  kind, 
could  seek  and  have  rekindled  the  flame  of 
courage  and  the  desire  for  success. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Cline 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  school  quarters, 
1112  Boylston  St.,  December  3rd,  at  8  p.  m. 
There  were  approximately  seventy  members 
present. 

The  meeting  was  speedily  adi'curned  in 
order  to  hear  Dr.  Costa  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
who  spoke  on  "Orthoptics  in  Squint".  The 
lecture  met  the  highest  expectations  of  the 


audience,  who  derived  valued  practical 
knowledge  in  the  handling  and  typing  of 
squint  cases.  Dr.  Costa  in  addition  explained 
and  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the 
Rotarscope. 

After  refreshments  were  served  the 
alumni  adjourned  until  February  4,  when 
Dr.  Namias  will  talk  on  "Telescopic  Specta- 
cles". Refreshments  will  be  served,  and  a 
large  attendance  is  expected. 
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EDITORIAL 


To  criticize  on  the  slightest  provocation 
is  one  of  the  easiest  things  for  us  to  do. 
In  the  past  this  tendency  among  oculists 
and  optometrists,  when  speaking  about  each 
other's  work  has  been  too  prevalent.  The 
slightest  error  found  in  an  examination  of 
a  patient  who  had  been  first  to  one  man  and 
then  to  another,  was  pounced  on  as  a  good 
excuse  to  deride  the  work  done  by  the  other 
practitioner.  But  perhaps  the  trend  is 
changing.  We  realize  today  that  in  refrac- 
tions the  optometrist  is  often  more  up-to- 
date,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  oculist  is 
still  pre-eminent  in  another  phase  of  the 
ocular  examination,  namely,  pathology.  This 
is  probably  true  since  one  group  looked  at 
the  problem  from  the  physics  or  optics 
angle  or  purely  the  mechanical  means  of 
correcting  refractive  errors,  while  the  other 
group  studied  only  diseased  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  training  received  by  each  group 
made  these  differences  more  pronounced  in 
past  years  than  now  when  the  preparation 
required  to  practice  as  an  eye  specialist  is 


more  rigid  and  comprehensive  than  former- 
ly. This  change  in  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion for  persons  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  eye  should  bring  closer  together  the 
oculists  and  optometrists,  making  them 
realize  that  both  are  striving  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  caused  by  imperfect 
eyes  although  their  methods  may  not  be  ex- 
actly the  same. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Scope  you  will 
notice  that  one  article  has  been  writ- 
ten by  a  leading  oculist  of  Boston  urg- 
ing extreme  watchfulness  for  pathology 
while  another  article  has  been  submitted  by 
a  Well-known  Providence  optometrist  ex- 
pressing the  desires  and  efforts  of  some  of 
his  fellow  practitioners  to  raise  their  office 
standards  so  that  no  medical  man  may 
hesitate  to  refer  any  of  their  patients.  This 
tendency  of  closer  co-operation  and  aims  we 
hope  has  a  definite  meaning  and  will  show 
results  in  the  near  future  by  fraternizing 
the  two  groups  of  practitioners. 


THE  NEWSBOY'S  CLINIC 

The  Newsboy's  Clinic,  now  in  its  second 
season  at  the  school,  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Each  day  brings  several  new  faces,  to  say 
nothing  of  red  noses,  after  the  long  hike 
from  their  headquarters  on  Somerset  Street 
to  our  present  location. 

The  clinicians  are  kept  busy,  and  the 
youngsters  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results. 
Each  lad  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  glasses 
to  view  a  new  world  through,  so  that  on 
leaving  he  feels  that  he  has  been  amply  com- 
pensated for  his  trips. 

A  bridge  party  was  held  in  the  school 
building  last  year,  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  this  work.  The  affair  proved  both  suc- 
cessful and  profitable. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  good  work  a 
similar  party  is  planned  for  Friday,  March 
1st,  and  will  be  held  at  the  Burroughs 
Newsboy's  Foundation,  10  Somerset  Street, 
Boston. 

It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Foundation,  that 
this  get-together  will  be  an  outstanding 
event  in  the  school's  calendar  for  the  new 
year. 


CLINICAL  NOTES 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  year  a 
number  of  free  patients,  recommended  by 
Congressman  Tinkham,  were  refracted  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry 
Clinic. 

Only  thoroughly  investigated  cases  are  re- 
ferred to  us,  so  that  each  patient  furnished 
with  glasses  is  a  most  worthy  case. 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Theodore  F.  Klein,  a  trained  staff  of  clinic- 
ians are  on  hand  at  a  designated  time  to 
handle  this  work. 

As  no  endowments  from  any  source  are 
contributed  toward  the  upkeep  of  this  clinic, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  school  assume  this 
task. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Klein  deserves  a  word  of 
thanks  for  his  kindly  efforts,  as  the  work 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  his 
material  and  financial  interest. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  in  the  event  our 
publication  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  unmindful  of  Dr.  Klein's  great 
humanitarian  instincts,  this  little  insertion 
will  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
OF  OPTOMETRY 

Dr.  Thomas  Costa 

Optometrist,  Providence  R.  I. 

If  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  herewith 
concluding  series  have  to  any  degree  aided 
any  optometrist  in  his  struggle  to  make 
his  services  more  valuable,  they  have  ac- 
complished their  purpose.  No  matter  how 
valuable  one's  services  may  be,  that  value 
will  not  be  appreciated  if  the  service  is 
crudely  delivered.  No  successful  jeweler 
would  think  of  delivering  a  fine  diamond 
wrapped  up  in  a  twist  of  newspaper ;  for 
the  same  obvious  reason,  professional  ser- 
vices should  be  delivered  through  the 
medium  of  especially  constructed  instru- 
ments rather  than  crude,  obviously  "home- 
made" devices  and  awkward  make-shifts  of 
equipment  intended  for  entirely  different 
purposes.  No  optometrist  will  realize  his 
ambition  to  enjoy  a  profitable,  professional 
practice  until  he  has  learned  to  present  his 
services  in  a  professional  manner. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  be  of 
assistance  to  those  interested  in  that  respect. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  reconnoiter 
the  present  optometric  situation  in  order  to 
secure  an  absolutely  unprejudiced  point  of 
view. 

One  must  realize  that  optometry  has  but 
recently  been  recognized  as  a  profession  by 
any  one,  and  is  by  no  means  recognized  as 
more  than  a  semi-professional  business  by 
many  "registered  optometrists". 

What  "optometry"  should  be,  is  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion,  not  now  at  point.  How 
to  make  a  success  of  professional  practice 
by  those  who  believe  "optometry"  should 
be  such,  is  the  problem  to  the  solution  of 
which  this  effort  is  dedicated. 

We  venture  the  following  definitions  of 
professional  practice  and  semi-professional 
business  to  the  end  that  the  reader  may 
classify  his  own  opinion  of  What  optometry 
should  be  according  to  the  distinctions  in- 
tended by  the  authors,  and  profit  by  the  sug- 
gestions made,  whether  or  not  personal 
opinions  are  in  accord. 

A  professional  practice  is  that  personal 
service,    usually   in   the   solution   of   human 


equations  and  problems,  from  which  the 
practitioner  properly  expects  adequate  re- 
muneration for  his  individual  skill  and 
ability,  without  profit  from  articles  of  mer- 
chandise involved  in  such  services,  and  not 
determined  by  actual  time  and  labor  required, 
but  depending  entirely  upon  the  value  to  the 
patient  of  the  personal  skill  and  ability  of 
the  practitioner  in  the  adjustment  of  such 
problems  as  he  professes  to  be  in  position 
to  understand. 

Semi-professional  business  is  that  oc- 
cupation from  which  those  therein  engaged 
expect  just  remuneration  for  individual 
skill  and  ability  in  the  selection  and  adapta- 
tion of  merchandise  according  to  the  pur- 
chaser's actual  need,  and  additional  re- 
muneration as  fair  profit  on  the  merchandise 
delivered. 

There  are,  of  course,  some,  using  the  title 
"optometrist",  who  merely  sell  optical 
merchandise  and  specialize  in  filling  ophthal- 
mic prescriptions  written  by  others,  and  who 
admittedly  place  no  value  upon  their  in- 
dividual skill  and  ability  in  determining  the 
purchaser's  needs;  but  the  majority  of  such 
merchants  prefer  the  more  correct  name 
"optician". 

If  the  reader  will  now  count  the  "regis- 
tered optometrists"  in  his  community,  then 
list  separately  those  who  expect  adequate 
remuneration  without  profit  from  merchan- 
dise, he  will  immediately  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  layman's  common  definition 
of  an  optometrist — which  is :  "one  who  sells 
glasses  for  a  living." 

As  a  rule,  when  the  average  rational 
citizen  goes  to  an  optometrist,  he  expects  to 
buy  a  pair  of  glasses ;  and  is  prepared  to 
resist  buying  two  pair,  just  as  he  is  pre- 
pared to  resist  being  sold  socks  when  he 
goes  to  a  haberdasher  to  buy  a  shirt.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  exist  only  because  some 
optometrists,  at  least,  some  of  the  time, 
present  their  professional  sides  so  con- 
spicuously that  the  merchandise  side  passes 
unseen,  and  in  so  doing,  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  the  professional  practice  of  op- 
tometry is  opened. 

A  real  opportunity,  because  people  do  not 
want  glasses. 
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People  buy  automobiles,  Easter  hats,  and 
dancing  shoes  because  they  want  them ;  but 
people  buy  glasses  only  when  convinced  they 
must  have  them  to  assure  visual  comfort 
and  efficiency. 

There  is  a  large  and  ever  increasing 
number  of  people  who  realize,  chiefly  from 
experience,  that  visual  comfort  and  efficiency 
are  derived  through  the  individual  skill  and 
ability  of  the  optometrist  rather  than  from 
the  trademarks  upon  the  lens  and  frame. 
These  people  seek  the  man  who  depends  up- 
on individual  optometric  skill  and  ability 
for  a  livelihood  just  as  naturally  as  they  go 
to  buy  automobiles  from  the  man  who  sells 
autos  for  a  living. 

Logically,  discriminate  seekers  of  pro- 
fessional service  prefer  the  wholly  pro- 
fessional optometrist  to  the  semi-profession- 
al. Many  optometrists  claim  to  be  entirely 
professional  because  they  never  prescribe 
lenses  unless  lenses  are  needed,  and  sell 
nothing  but  the  highest  quality  merchandise. 
Here  "professional"  is  confused  with  "ethic- 
al". Every  good  merchant  believes  in  his 
wares,  and  no  successful  automobile  sales- 
man would  recommend  a  delivery  truck  to 
a  prospect  who  desires  to  motor  for  pleasure. 

The  professionally  aspiring  optometrist, 
having  arrived  at  a  logical  viewpoint,  will 
not  waste  time  berating  and  condemning  the 
practice  from  which  professional  optometry 
is  being  evolved ;  at  least,  so  long  as  they  be 
ethical.  Rather,  he  -Rill  devote  his  energies 
and  investments  primarily  to  the  task  of 
making  his  individual  skill  and  ability  su- 
perior to  that  of  his  contemporaries  whose 
energies  and  investments  are  divided  be- 
tween professional  efforts  and  merchandis- 
ing; and  secondly,  to  devising  ways  and 
means  of  distinguishing  his  professional  in- 
dividuality; and  finally,  to  the  problem  of 
fees. 

Distinguishing  one's  individual  skill  and 
ability,  after  being  possessed  of  such  quali- 
ties, is  accomplished  by  substituting  per- 
sonality and  equipment  for  merchandise 
displays ;  and  first  person,  personal  pronouns 
for  the  names  of  instruments,  lenses  and 
frames. 

The  furnishings  of  the  office  suite  wherein 
a  professional  practice  is  conducted  surely 
reflect  and  advertise  the  personality  of  the 


doctor.  He  will'not  permit  his  individuality 
to  be  submerged  by  displays  of  merchan- 
dise in  common  with  displays  in  show  cases 
and  cabinets  of  optical  merchants.  Neither 
will  he  permit  the  effect  of  his  own  carefully 
chosen  and  correctly  uttered  words  and 
phrases  to  be  drowned  by  the  colorful  clat- 
ter of  advertised  slogans,  names  and  catch 
words.  In  short,  the  professional  optometrist 
must  realize  that  his  clientele  wants  in- 
dividual skill  and  ability  efficiently  delivered, 
and  he  will  be  both  polite  and  politic  enough 
to  avoid,  in  every  possible  way,  confusing 
their  wants  with  merchandise,  or  cheapen- 
ing his  skill  and  ability  with  make-shift  ap- 
pliances. 

The  optometrist  who  does  no  dispensing 
has  already  made  his  appearance,  but  as  yet, 
in  many  communities  it  may  be  impractical 
for  the  professional  optometrist  to  depend 
upon  another  to  fill  his  prescriptions.  Never- 
theless, he  can  keep  his  individual  skill  and 
ability  in  the  foreground  of  the  transaction 
by  announcing  to  the  patient,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  examination :  "I  am  now 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  your  eyes,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  understand  your  require- 
ments. I  will  take  your  case  for  a  fee  of 
such-and-such,  and  without  further  charge 
supply  you  with  the  necessary  means  of  as- 
suring your  visual  comfort  and  efficiency." 
In  other  words,  name  a  fee  for  his  pro- 
fessional services  and  supply  the  glasses  as 
a  part  of  that  service. 

The  problem  is  much  simplified  when  the 
optometrist  has  become  sufficiently  cognizant 
of  calisthenical  possibilities  to  conscientious- 
ly insist  upon  a  thorough  course  of  or- 
thoptics and  observation,  requiring  perhaps 
several  visits  to  this  office,  in  every  case ; 
after  which  glasses,  if  unavoidable,  are  ob- 
viously incidental  to  the  professional  service 
rendered. 

The  professional  optometrist  must  realize, 
and  it  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  that  his 
reputation  for  skill,  ability  and  integrity  is 
the  only  reason  for  his  professional  ex- 
istence. He  must  further  realize  that  his 
reputation  thrives  upon  success  and  is  in- 
jured by  failures.  He  must,  therefore,  erect 
every  possible  safeguard  for  the  protection 
of  this  professional  reputation. 

(to  be  continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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NOT  THAT  IT  MATTERS.  . .  .BUT 


Real  humor,  say  authorities,  "should  be 
subtle,  amusing  and  unique."  The  remarks 
on  this  page  will  be  found  to  be  about  as 
subtle  as  a  slap  in  the  face,  as  amusing  as 
an  ulcerated  tooth :  the  uniqueness  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  page  is  indexed  "Humor". 

However  the  ads  are  fewer  this  issue,  and 
this  space  must  be  filled,  so  either  bear  with 
us  or  borrow  a  pair  of  plus  4s  from  the 
clinic.  .  .  .  (What's  a  couple  of  more  lenses). 

Ed.  Note — a  copy  of  the  Scope,  with  this 
page  removed  can  be  obtained  by  using  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Are  you  still  reading? 
You're  an  awful  glutton. 

If  "Doc"  Cline's  exam  questions  could  be 
cleared  up  with  imaginary  answers,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  images  are  explained  by 
imaginary  lines,  through  imaginary  optical 
centers,  the  Juniors  would  be  "virtually" 
through  school.     (Awfully  Punney.) 

By  the  way,  "Doc",  why  not  make  use  of 
"doubling  devices"  when  recording  marks? 


We  never  thought  Doc  Green  was  a  "half- 
way" fellow,  but  now  we  hear  he  is  getting 
ready  to  throw  in  the  towel  and  yet  he  is 
not  the  one  taking  the  "licking". 


"a"  and  the  "c"  to  "k"  he  could  practice  in 
Dublin.     (Who  said,  "I'll  stab  him.") 


* 


* 


Sperber's  auto  might  best  be  described  by 
optometric  terms, — Fogged  windshield — Ex- 
ophoric  mudguards — Visual  side  curtains — 
Scotomic  cushions — Overlapping  color  fields 
— Amblyopic  headlights  and  a  Hypotonic 
motor. 


We  wonder  why  Emmes  is  not  asked  to 
explain  his  constant  tardiness  in  returning 
from  lunch.  But  then  again  just  think  of 
an  "Emmes  explanation". 


A  candidate  for  the  front  (Myopic)  row, 
who  in  the  past  has  done  what  is  financially 
considered  well  against  such  "sages"  as  Pike, 
Sunshine,  Colitz,  and  others,  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  fathoming  the  system  of  the 
new  comers, ....  but  we  hope  that  in  the  few 
remaining  months  the  color  field  will  change 
to  a  form  field  on  a  white  background.  (Get 
the  meaning,  "Hy".) 


Singer's  monocular  vision  only  proves  to 
us  that  he  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  You  know, — looking  both  ways  for 
Sunday.  (That's  terrible,  but  it  takes  six 
hundred  words  to  fill  this  page.) 


We  understand  that  Doc  Namias,  who  has 
spent  some  years  looking  them  over  and  etc., 
etc.,  has  finally  taken  definite  steps  by  pre- 
senting a  certain  young  lady  with  an  en- 
gagement ring.  .  .  .Come  on,  "Doc",  what  is 
the  index  or  mu  of  the  ring? 


After  that  affair  with  the  Scituate  police, 
Ralph  Sennott  should  know  that  speeding  is 
"against  the  Rule".  (I  rather  like  that  one 
myself) . 


Too  bad  the  school  has  gone  co-ed,  I  just 
thought  of  a  good  one.  (Did  I  hear  someone 
say  impossible!!) 


If  Pitocchelli  would  change  the  first  "i"  to 


Our  big  "outdoor"  boy  from  Attleboro, 
who  is  interested  in  enforcing  the  Hygienic 
principles  as  dictated  by  Dr.  Klein,  personal- 
ly supervises  the  ventilation  of  the  junior 
room,  and  has  been  successful  in  vacating 
some  of  the  choice  window  seats. 


W«  all  miss  our  gentlemanly  friend  from 
Melrose,  Robie,  who  is  ill  and  whose  speedy 
recovery  and  quick  return  we  anticipate. 
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WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  optometrists? 
Dr.  Laurence  P.  Folsom 

President,  New  England  Council  of  Optometrists 

Current  writers  upon  the  anthropology  of 
man  differ  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  years 
more  or  less  as  to  the  length  of  time  he 
has  been  in  existence  upon  this  earth  in  a 
more  or  less  human  form.  These  same 
writers,  however,  are  in  almost  unanimous 
agreement  upon  the  fact  that  a  very  early 
age,  perhaps  even  before  he  came  down  out 
of  the  trees,  he  learned  that  in  numbers 
there  is  strength. 

Birds  fly  in  flocks,  locusts  in  swarms, 
sheep  in  herds,  wolves  in  packs,  fish  in 
schools  and  all  living  things  from  the  giant 
pachyderm  to  the  tiny  bacteria  demonstrate 
to  us  the  plainest  and  simplest  lesson  of 
Nature — "In  numbers  there  lies  strength". 

What  is  modern  man,  or  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, the  optometrist  of  this  day,  that  he 
feels  himself  big  enough  to  violate  this  all 
important  law  of  Nature  and  get  away  with 
it? 

In  warfare  a  single  soldier  detached  from 
his  company  and  without  unified  leadership 
stands  very  little  chance  of  accomplishing 
much  for  his  cause.  The  chances  are  great 
that  his  capture  or  death  are  inevitable. 
Optometrists,  scattered  here  and  there,  de- 
tached from  their  state  and  national  associa- 
tions and  without  adequate  leadership  face 
the  same  inevitable  "capture  or  death"  of 
their  livelihood. 

This  is  not  a  false  cry  of  "wolf,  wolf" 
when  no  wolf  is  present.  This  is  no  false 
alarm.  This  month  all  optometrists  of  a 
New  England  state  are  notified  by  the  board 
of  medical  registration  in  that  state  to  cease 
the  use  of  the  title  "Doctor"  even  though 
they  hold  such  a  degree  from  an  authorized 
school  or  college.  A  few  states  further 
south,  the  optometrists  are  also  goading 
themselves  in  defense  of  their  just  and 
proper  rights.  All  over  the  country  a 
whispering  campaign  is  constantly  at  work 
to  smother  and  overcome  optometry.  Nor 
is  this  confined  to  whispering — it  breaks  out 
in  print  with  disturbing  frequency,  nor  are 
the  outbreaks  growing  any  less  in  number. 


More  than  ever  must  optometrists  re- 
member that  "In  numbers  there  lies 
strength"  and  every  student  should  under- 
stand that  upon  receiving  his  certificates  of 
graduation  and  licensure,  his  first  duty  to 
himself  and  to  those  dependent  upon  him, 
is  to  join  his  state  and  national  associations. 

Students  of  history  have  long  ago  ob- 
served another  sound  law  of  nature.  It  is  a 
law  so  accurate  and  positive  in  its  opera- 
tions that  even  the  strength  of  numbers 
have  not  been  able  to  void  it.  This  law  is 
that  of  "The  survival  of  the  fittest".  Entire 
groups  and  species  of  living  things  have  be- 
come extinct  during  past  ages  because,  even 
though  large  and  strong  in  numbers,  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  environ- 
ments. 

And  thus  we  see  that  mere  association 
membership  is  not  enough.  It  must  be 
Active  membership.  Our  kind  friend,  Fred 
Woll,  in  addressing  a  graduating  class  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  some  time 
ago  said — "You  think  you  are  now  educated, 
that  you  are  a  finished  product  and  that 
your  studies  are  over.  That  is  not  so.  You 
are  just  starting  your  education,  for  you  are 
about  to  enter  a  still  greater  university — 
'The  University  of  Life'." 

People  soon  place  their  own  valuation 
upon  your  work.  If  it  is  satisfactory  and 
better  than  the  other's  they  know,  they  will 
come  back  to  you.  You  must  needs  study 
constantly,  every  year  of  your  life,  for 
only  the  student  progresses ;  those  who  do 
not  always  study  stand  still  and  the  world 
passes  them  by. 

The  trends  of  civilization  (perhaps  we 
should  call  it  "society"  because  much  of  it 
can  hardly  be  called  "civilization")  are  such 
that  every  year  brings  added  strain  upon 
the  eyes ;  more  work  for  them  to  do ;  more 
need  of  help  from  outside  sources.  People 
will  require  more  eye  care  ten  years  hence 
than  they  now  require.  Who  will  do  this 
work?  Will  it  be  optometrists?  Yes;  if 
they  are  thoroughly  organized  and  deserving 
of  the  work.  Not  only  must  optometry  join 
forces  to  hold  its  field  of  work  but  it  must 
do  constantly  better  work.  If  it  does  not 
do  these  two  things — well,  you  might  as  well 
study  something  else. 
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ETERNAL  VIGILANCE 

Henry  M.  Emmons,  m.  d.,  f.  a.  c.  s. 

When  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
amining the  eyes,  we  make  ourselves  re- 
ponsible  for  the  most  highly  specialized  and 
differentiated  organs  of  the  whole  body. 
From  the  very  fact  that  the  cells  composing 
the  eyes  are  highly  differentiated  they  there- 
by become  the  -most  deli-eate  and  the  easiest 
to  damage.  Low  down  in  the  animal  scale 
there  are  a  few  cones  per  square  milimeter. 
For  instance,  the  lamphrey  and  frog  have 
only  1,000  and  1,250  respectively,  whereas  in 
the  human  retina  in  the  region  of  the  macula 
there  are  some  6,520.  For  this  reason  it 
is  extremely  dangerous  co  expose  the  human 
eye  to  the  sun.  Many  cases  of  blindness 
have  resulted  from  looking  at  an  eclipse 
without  the  proper  smoked  glass  or  dark 
glasses.  However,  a  snake  can  look  at  the 
sun  all  day  with  impunity. 

If  then,  we  have  such  extremely  delicate 
tissues  to  deal  with  we  must  be  eternally 
vigilant  in  protecting  them  from  damage. 
One  should  instantly  be  on  guard  for  danger 
signals.  Never  be  content  with  a  diagnosis 
of  conjunctivitis.  In  the  first  place  be  sure 
there  is  no  foreign  body  present.  It  is 
well  not  to  depend  upon  the  unaided  eye  to 
pick  up  the  foreign  bodies  because  they  are 
frequently  found  to  be  of  microscopic  size. 
Oblique  light  should  be  used  and  thrown  up- 
on the  cornea  or  a  Berger  loup  or  some 
ether  convenient  microscopic  aid  used.  The 
upper  lid  should  be  everted  and  the  surface 
carefully  examined.  In  the  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  from  the  cornea  much  damage 
can  be  done,  if  great  care  is  not  exercised. 
Promiscuous  swabbing  of  the  cornea  will 
often  result  in  the  destruction  of  a  large 
number  of  epithelial  cells,  and  while  these 
may  reform  there  is  danger  that  at  some 
future  time  a  slight  edema  will  cause  them 
to  come  off  again  like  a  cast.  For  this 
reason  a  foreign  body  is  better  removed  by 
inserting  a  sharp  instrument  or  a  dull  spud 
behind  the  instrument  and  picking  it  out, 
rather  than  scraping  the  surface.  If  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  can  be  ruled  out 
and  the  slightest   amount   of   pain   in   con- 


nection with  the  redness  is  present,  one 
should  always  think  of  an  iritis  or  of  a 
glaucoma.  Any  one  can  diagnose  an  acute 
iritis  or  acute  glaucoma  but  the  most  dif- 
ficult cases  to  recognize  are  the  sub-acute 
ones.  For  instance,  a  chronic  iritis  may  be 
present  and  give  no  pain  and  very  little 
ciliary  injection  and  only  a  small  loss  of 
visual  acuity.  As  a  rule  with  a  plus  twenty 
in  the  opthalmoscope  one  can  pick  up  the 
typical  triangular  shaped  area  on  Descemets 
membrane  which  is  really  not  a  true  Des- 
cemetitis  but  a  collection  of  particles  of 
plastic  exudate,  the  shape  being  due  to  the 
same  facts  that  make  the  shape  of  a  pile 
of  sand  in  an  hour  glass. 

Many  cases  of  subacute  iritis  go  un- 
recognized and  are  treated  with  argyrol  or 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  both  of  which  are 
worse  than  useless  in  this  condition.  The 
only  proper  treatment,  of  course,  being  the 
use  of  a  mydriatic  which  will  draw  the  iris 
away  from  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens, 
thereby  preventing  adhesions  and  possibly 
a  secondary  glaucoma. 

It  is  important  that  an  early  search  should 
be  made  for  the  cause  of  the  condition,  such 
as  a  focal  infection  from  an  abscessed  tooth 
or  diseased  tonsils,  pyelitis,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  many  other  causes  of  iritis. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
one  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  chronic  glaucoma.  Every  eye 
which  is  at  all  suspicious  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  potential  glaucomatous  eye  until 
proved  otherwise.  This  so-called  "thief  in 
the  night"  in  all  probability  is  more  often 
overlooked  than  any  other  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  eye.  It  is  quite  often  the  case 
that  a  patient  who  has  been  coming  to  your 
office  for  refraction  over  a  term  of  years 
will  develop  a  chronic  glaucoma  between 
the  time  of  the  visits.  These  cases  are  more 
apt  to  get  by  a  careful  observer  than  a  new 
case  coming  in  ccmplaining  of  a  blurring 
vision  or  other  symptoms.  For  this  reason 
a  routine  examination  should  be  carried  out 
at  every  visit  of  every  patient  whether  old 
or  new.  In  fact  it  is  even  wise  to  take  the 
fields  in  every  case  possible,  at  least  rough- 
ly, if  it  is  not  possible  to  find  time  for  a  peri- 
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meter  examination.  Certainly  nothing  makes 
one  feel  cheaper  than  to  have  a  patient  go 
to  some  other  examiner  and  have  him  make 
a  diagnosis  of  glaucoma.  One  certainly 
owes  it  to  his  patient  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  let  this  condition  get  a  start,  for 
vision  lost  in  this  disease  rarely  comes  back 
to  normal  again. 

In  the  treatment  in  these  cases  a  great 
deal  of  judgement  is  necessary  to  know  when 
medical  treatment  should  be  substituted  by 
surgical  treatment.  The  fields  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  if  they  are  contract- 
ing in  spite  of  the  active  use  of  myotics 
one  should  not  hesitate  to  suggest  a  surgi- 
cal procedure  such  as  an  iridectomy,  sclero- 
tomy, iridencleisis  or  Elliot  Trephine  de- 
pending on  the  individual  eye  and  the  judge- 
ment of  the  operator. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  these  cases 
more  often  come  to  the  attention  of  the  opto- 
metrist and  are  more  often  diagnosed  by 
him  than  by  the  general  practitioner  of 
medicine.  It  is  then  necessary  for  you  to 
have  all  symptoms  of  the  diseased  condi- 
tions, particularly  the  subacute  ones,  well 
marshalled  in  your  minds  so  that  you  will 
never  have  on  your  conscience  the  thought 
that  an  eye  was  lost  through  your  lack  of 
observation  and  ingnorance  of  facts.  The 
public  looks  to  you  for  the  treatment  of  re- 
fractive errors  and  has  a  reason  to  expect 
that  you  will  be  fully  qualified  to  warn  them 
of  any  approaching  danger. 

Hyperemia  and  aenemia  of  the  retina  and 
nerve  head  should  also  be  quickly  recognized 
and  proper  treatment  instituted.  The  proper 
treatment  in  this  case  more  often  is  con- 
stitutional. Arterio-sclerosis  is  also  a  com- 
mon condition  of  the  retina  and  while  a 
slight  slip-up  on  this  condition  does  not  have 
the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  previous 
mentioned  diseases,  yet  it  should  be  re- 
cognized and  treated.  Bulging  of  the  retina 
with  an  accompanying  curving  of  the  blood 
vessels  should  always  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  particularly  if  there  is  an  ac- 
companying scotoma,  as  this  is  the  first 
symptom  of  a  melano-sarcoma.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  practice  of  going  over  every   pos- 


sible case  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  this 
way  you  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  a 
normal  eyeground  and  then  you  can  more 
quickly  recognize  any  deviation  from  the 
normal.  In  case  of  doubt  be  sure  to  have 
consultation  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
patient  and  for  your  own  satisfaction. 


AS  YOU  TAKE  IT 

(Oplo metrically  Squeaking) 

According  to  Dr.  Green,  raising  vision  is 
setting  the  patient  on  a  pedestal.  ('Nother 
one  of  those  pet  theories,  Doc?) 


It  was  estimated  during  a  recent  theo- 
retical, geometrical  analysis  (Dr.  Brucker 
in  collaboration  with  the  scholarly  Prof. 
Burns)  that  Dr.  Cline  consumes  approxi- 
mately 400,000  cms.  during  the  course  of 
a  one  hour  demonstration  class.  (Creeping 
upon  Dr.  Brucker — what?) 


Mr.  Shepherd  is  dead  set  on  the  B.  B. 
team  travelling  out  to  Babson  Institute  three 
or  four  times  weekly.  (Wellesley ???)  Of 
course  the  team  is  violently  opposed  to  this 
plan.     We  wonder  why?? 


Messrs.  Pinckert  and  Casson  were  rather 
pleasantly  surprised  in  Dr.  Bencker's  home 
office.      (What  do  you  think?) 


Some  of  the  Brainy  Q's  and  A's  on  the  re- 
cent Exam : — 

Mechanics  is  the  power  to  come  to  reason 
without  a  reason!.!      (What  a  reasoning!) 

Curvilinear  motion  is  a  body  moving 
under  mechanics.  (Rhumba???)  Thanks, 
Dr.  Brucker ! 

Curvilienar  motion  is  motion  in  a  strait 
line! 

A  piece  of  iron  fell  through  the  floor — 
when  it  broke  through — that  was  potential 
energy ! 

An  example  of  curvilinear  motion  is  when 
I  swing  a  five  pound  weight  on  the  end  of 
a  five  foot  rope — in  what  direction  will  it 
fly?     I   don't  care!!      (Rather  illuminating 
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■ — what??)  Myrton    Swartz:     A    good    time    in    any 

(This  one  wins  a  $5.00  gold  piece!)  language. 

The  reason  lenses  are  placed  as  close  to 
the  eye  as  possible  is  because  if  the  glasses  Robert  Low :   The  Person's  son  trying  not 
are  broken  the   splinters   will   get   into  the  to  remember  it- 
patient's  eyes  causing  blindness  and  there-  Max  Fishelson :    A  mouse  let  loose  in  a 
fore  he  will  be  more  careful  not  to  break  china  shop. 
his  glasses ! ! 

Well— Ah  Reservoir !  "Jerry"  Lemay  :   Love  in  bloom- 

by  Iridis  Myself.  "Bill"    Fox:     A   pine   tree   spreading  its 

branches. 

Norman    Maheu :     "Blazes"    and    how  to 

raise  it? 

FRATERNITY  DANCE  Myer  HalPren  :   A  ?  waiting  to  be  used. 

"Steve"  Karvelas :    A  crooner  out  of  cir- 
The  school  season's  first  social  function,     culation. 
sponsored  by  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity, 

was   an   informal   dinner-dance  held  in  the         David  Kern:    Russian  caviar  in  a  "White 
Flamingo  Room  of  Levaggi's  Night  Club.  Tower". 

A  chummy  group  composed  of  instructors  Edward  Berman :    A  high  school  prom's 

and  undergraduates  mingled  together  in  the  first  arrival, 
spirit  of  fun,  making  the  evening  one  that 

will  be  long  remembered.  "Ken"  Greene :   A  gentleman  getting  a  lit- 
tle diversion. 

Presented  for  your  enjoyment  are  a  few 

thumbnail  descriptions  of  those  present,  as  paul  Cline:    Portrait  of  a  man  with  that 

our  scribe  saw  them.      (With  apologies  to  "Wedding  Approaching"  look. 

Walter  Winchell.) 

Alvin  Collier :    Girl  shy,  but  with  a  grand 

Coleman    Pike:     A    tuxedo    stuffed    with     girl. 

adolescense. 

Ralph  Sennott :    A  naughty  boy  trying  to 

Hyman   Baker :     A   mortician's   assistant     behave. 

trying  to  look  happy. 

John    DiNapoli:     "Good    Time    Charley" 

Foster  Namias :    Feet  without  terra  firma.     with  a  night  off. 

Samuel  Alperen :    High  finance  willing  to         Alfred  Roy :  Frankenstein  takes  a  holiday. 

forget  his  bookkeeping  for  one  evening. 

Bernard    Levin:     A    countenance    that   a 

"Ted"  Burke :   The  salesman  who  develops     smile  would  look  well  on. 

a  case  of  laryngitis. 

Martin  Sperber:    A  horn  footer  watching 

Harold    Shepard:     A    benedict   who   just     the  other  fellow  toot. 

lost  his  bride. 

Several  of  the  students  were  conspicuous 

Frank  Pitocchelli:    New  shoes  that  don't     by    their    absence,    among    them    Reporter 

want  to  be  stepped  on.  Rakusin. 
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Visibly  Different ! 

THE     DUALENS 

A  NEW  WHITE  SINGLE  VISION  LENS  WITH  A  SOFT-LITE   MARGIN 
TO  ABSORB  PERIPHERAL  GLARE. 

The  DUALENS,  the  first  and  only  general  purpose  lens  especially  de- 
signed to  be  worn  under  modern  conditions  of  living  and  lighting,  is  the 
lens  your  patients  will  appreciate. 

The  DUALENS  transmits  all  the  light  for  direct  field  vision,  BUT,  through 
the  imperceptible  merging  of  white  glass  in  the  center  and  the  pleasing 
Soft-Lite  margin,  glare  is  reduced  in  the  indirect  field,  adding  measur- 
ably to  your  patients'  comfort. 

The  "visible,  difference"  between  Dualens  and  other  lenses  can  be  readi- 
ly seen  by  the  patient.  This  feature,  plus  the  protection  offered  by  the 
licensee  plan  of  distribution,  opens  new  opportunities  for  you. 

Ask  our  representative  for  further  information. 

COLONIAL    OPTICAL    COMPANY 

IXCOh'I'ORATHh 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  ROCHESTER 


Stepping  Out 

with  the  FUL-VUE  OWEN 

and  the 
FUL-VUE  STATESMAN 


America's  favorite  frame  in  two  popular  models — 
the  graceful  Ful-Vue  Owen  and  the  masculine  Ful- 
Vuc  Statesman.  These  are  ideal  frames  for  those 
who  want  up-to-the-minute  beauty  in  eyewear 
plus  the  advantages  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
construction. 


Streamline  styling,  curved  endpieces,  tapered  tem- 
ples, slenderized  eyewires  —  these  are  some  of  the 
features  that  have  made  Ful-Vue  Owen  and  Ful-Vue 
Statesman  outstanding  members  of  the  Ful-Vue 
family. 

All  Fttl-f'tte  Frames  and  Mountings  tire  Patentetl 


Ful-T  ue Statesman  EF81 1  -2 


AMERICAN     OPTICAL      COMPANY 


Our  Advertisers  Lead  —  We  FoUou 


